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ihe speculations of the town on the greater or lesser
probability of the King's immediate death, or of his
prolonged life in a state of insanity,, are not worth
repeating.

It seems clear that the best-informed persons believed
the King's insanity to be incurable, and the contradic-
tions in the accounts current in London may be trace-
able to the fact that the public bulletins of the illness
as delivered at St. James' always avoided the mention of
the real disorder, while a private report was sent every
four hours to the minister which described the King's
mental condition, and was signed by the physicians.
This information was of course not imparted to the
public, but the leaders of Opposition had intelligence
as much to be depended upon.1

'Fall Mall Court: NoTember 20, 1788.

'The King continues as ill, or rather worse than
ever. I have not yet heard the day's report, but yester-
day he was as ill as possible. He had not slept since
Monday night, and had talked incessantly all the time*
The physicians, in the report they sent to St. James',
talk of fever, but I am inclined to believe he has never
yet had any fever, in the common acceptation' of that
word, and that they avail themselves of some occasional
quickness of pulse to avoid the true name of his

1 Madame d'Afblay's Diary gives a graphic account of the scenes
passing at "Windsor. Mention is made in one of Sir Gilbert's letters
of thejonrney of Mr, and Mrs. Hastings to Weymouth with the Queen's
favourite (and Miss Burners enemy) Madame Schwellenberg.